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ABSTRACT 

A Study was conducted in which negative affective 
states were induced in children by one of several different types of 
cognition or experience. Subjects were 150 second-grade children, 
evenly divided by sex, from suburban e3-ementary schools. In 
particular, cognitive induction procecVa^^ifjrs involved children's 
thinking about negative events that might happen to them or to 
others; experiential induction procedures provided children with an 
actual aversive social experience or with an occasion to observe 
another child undergoing a similar aversive experience. Induction 
procedures were followed by. posit ive remedial inductions, in which 
the content was social acceptance and the process either did or did 
not match that of the negative induction. To assess effects of 
negative inductions and positive remediations , measures were taken of 
children's subsequent altrui stic behavior and of their cognitive 
abilities as measured by performance on a block-design task. In 
addition, self-reports of , affective social experience were recorded , 
and videotapes were ^made of children's facial expressions during the 
procedures. Except for negative self-cognitions, results indicated 
that behavioral and cognitive consequences of negative emotion were 
-a-l-levia-ted— when— the— ^ at-ion^-jwas— of— the~-same— type-as— the- 

or iginal induct ion . Emotional expressions were consistently positive 
following remediation. Results were:" considered in terms of diffisring 
processes for maintaining negative* emotion as a function of the 
character of induction, and implications for understanding clinical 
depression in children were noted. (Author/RH) 
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■,v :\ -.- v.-:i; ir-;:; : off5c::\ on the rcc.edia] procecvjrcr fTi;-:.cneG 

the exptrrience or coGni::on that indjced the negative .:?tate 
(proce53-.specif;c:ty nyoothesis^ 3ther hypotheses examined v/ere tha: 
negative staces^ induced by cognitive reflection related to the self would be 
res':jtr.ni to re-.ediation, even by a same-process positive procedure, and that 
changes in emotional expressions may make it apoear that a negative state has 
been effectively remeaiated v/nen lingering effects on behavior and cognition 
indicate that it has not. Negative emotional states were ind'uced in 
second-grade children by cne r- f-ur processes, all of v/hich involved social 
rejection content: cccniticn that focjsed on (a) the .self (thinking about 
oneself being r-ejected by a peer) or (b), another person (thinking about a peer 
being rejected); or experienc e that related to (c) oneself (actually being 
.socially rejected) or (d) observing another (vicarious: seeing a peer be 
socially rejected). These inductions ^ v/ere then followed by a positive, 
remedial induction whose content was the reverse (sol.-^J acceptance) and v/hose 
process did or did not match that of the negative induction. As predicted, 
except for negative self-cognitions, ie was found that the behavioraV 
(altruism) and cognitive (performance on 3 biock design task) consequences of 
negative emotion v.-ere alleviated wlien the positive remediation was of the same 
type as the original induction. Emotional expressions v;ere consistently 

positive following remediation, regardless of their^ type. The re£!i'^i_ ^§ 

discussod in terms of differing processes for maintaining negative emotion as 

.a " function of ine character of induction, and the implications- for the j 

^- 

understanding of clinical depression in children are noted. ' . ^ 
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r-G^^')It:ve ::»r;d be'.;;. . '^on:^(j quo neat. 

' 1? 

: r.e idea tnai e.T.oiion c^^n bo produced by thirr^-ing. experiencino, cr 
obcerving not - n-w onc3. PhiioiGohers, poets^ and other reflective people 
nave considered the possibility Lnat one'c ^hougnts, attitudes and 

expectations — in short, one's cognitions — may play an irr.portant roie in 
the prodiiCLion and raintenance of affective states. in addition, such 
tiiinkerc have long espoused the pov/er of individuals to control their 
enioliOMal reactioriS to negative occurrences by stoic .acceptance, the 
elirnir.arion of ir::^^tiop.a! expectations, or therapeutically focusing on one's 
'blessings.' However, even the staunchest supporter of such a viewpoint 
readily concedes that 'experiences other than purely cognitive ones may produce 
emotional reactions. A variety of experiences such as physiological distress 
or . the loss of a loved one may be capable of producing powerful affective, 
consequence., with minimal ccgnkive inducement. In noting such emotion 
inducing experiences,, those that involve the observation of emotional 
response?: in others also quickly • come to mind. The phenomenoiogical 
experience of a parent observing a progeny's anguish or the contagious 
laugnter of a croup of adolescents offer strong natural support for the idea 
that one's emotions may have important affective consequences for others as 
v/eil. 

There is ample ' experimental evidence that cognitions, especially 
rufiiihations about, affectively toned ^ events, may have pov/orful influences on 
mood states and associated behaviors. The emotional states resulting from 
such cognitive,^^^. .inductions of emotion have been • found (n irifinrMice 
seJf-gratification and altruism (Barden, Garber, Duncan b. Mu:vters, 1901; 
Cialdini & Kenrick, 1976; iVoore, Underwood £: Rosenhan, 1973: Rosenhan, 
Underv/God Moore, i97a: Underv/ood, Froming & Moore, 1977; Underv/ood, Moore & 
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Karp, 19/3;, ccgn.t:-.^- processing 'Barden et ■ al., 19EI: J/ssters, Bsrcen dx 
Fore, 1979;, r.-d .-xpre^Glor:/: of ;,ufect (Sarccn el n!., ]951; Cciri.uru 

FeHGrricn :^A::z\erc, 1933; Manners et n!., 1979). Although these eff^^cts are 
reliable and pcv/orful, the processes by -.vhich such effects are achieved, 
maintained, and everiZupMy remediated are far frcrD clear. 

Even though there is a significant and grov/ing literature demcnstrating 
the effectiveness cf cognitive affect-inducinq procedures, there is stiil a 
paucity ot research concerning the induction of, various affective states in 
children (or adults) through tne rr^anipulation of controHed experiences, 
especiaiiy those of a social nature. This is remarkable given the gamut of 
^'fsoteni'.ial experiences that m.ay influence children's affective states. The 
most relevant available data come from several studies investigating the 
effects of success and failure experiences on young children (Krebs, 1970; 
Isen,. Horn cic Rosenhan, 1973), and even this v^^ork has not verified children's 
actiii^i emotional reactions to their experiences. 

Little has been done to chart children's fmotic ^~;al reactions to actual 
experiences. Furman and Masters (1930) found that -social- reinforcement from 
peers tended to elicit expressions of positive affect and social punishment 
indications of negative affective reacticns. Suggestive evidence for other 

Xelal;AQsJiipr,.„.,be,,U^^^^ experieiice.^j..^,f2;nd,_, chU.crcn^G-...emGticnal reactions 

was reported in an interview 'M^idy by P;irdt>n, Zoiko, Duncan Mar.Ler:: (1900). 
As early as the prescnnol >-']r;,. u.:-\r^in n riv/are that experiences such r-.3 
success or nurturanre fro--^ ' J .yr induces happiness, and that, other 
experiences such as failure o: jcial reje'^tion elicit negative affect. Thus 
far, hov/ever, there .been ,.Lt!e research manipulating children's actual 
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VicariQU;^iy induced affective rotates havs been pontulntVid tn be a primary 
co.'ivorient of E-i^rci^^tic oeliC;vior through the e.nnpativ-' such offect rn.j:y generate 
(Hofrman, 1975). Vicarious processes have aiso been hypothesized to 
contribute to the acouisiticn and maintenance of clinical deoresslon (Coyne, 
-97^;. Nevertheless, despite the centrality of vicarious processes to such 
iir.pcrtant !:heoretical iscues, and despite evidence that even young children 
are capable of recognizing affective states in others (Carlson, Feliernan 
Masters, 1983; Felleman, garden, Carlson, Rosenberg ^: fvlacterc, 1953), 
research is rare that offers a direct test of young' children's developing 
empathic responsiveness in terms of their own affective responding. 

An important corroilary to questions relating to the determinants of 
emotional states concerns the processes governing their effective remediation, 
especially in children. This is particularly important v/ith respect to 
negative emotions that mav be avp-^ive and hav^' debilitating effects cn 

. benavicr and cognition (Barren et al., 1981; Masters £t ai., 1979). There has 
been little investigation of effective procedures to remediate negative 
affective states, nor is mucn known about the processes by v^nich children may 

Jearn__.to . cpntro wcci'^' iyc aff ectij/,e,.-^xeBCiicns ,.ia.. .social expzirienco- 

''.blasters. Fore Arend, i9B>;. The growing interest in depression in children 
Kashani, Hu .i :? -kin., Hooges, Cytryn - & McKnev/, -1981; Rutter, Izard A: Read 
in press), coupled with the success of the cognitive model of depression in 
n-;ananing affective disorder<^ (3eck. Rush, Shav/ i Emery, 1979; HoMon &. Beck, 
1979). . underscores the importance of understanding the prr-rer^ses by v.t/:cl;. 
ernotiohnl states n-. he r( r^'.^dluted. 



tr,3i tr,'2\T ::.c;h3Vicr v.':^s unir.flL/jnced by the second induction even though 
their :^ciaI expressions v/ere^ It is also possible that the failure to find a 
behavioral impact fron-i the second induction indicates that {a) cognitively 
incujcrjd a'fective rtaios r.re n::t readily subject to remedii^ticn, or (b) that 
co;jr;it:ve indLctions arc^ effective when no prior state exists but are not 
effective in re.Tiediating ongoing eTiotional states. In any ev'ent, it seerr.s 
clear that altering existing affective states i^ quite a different matter from 
inducing them, and the processes that govern the ebb ana flovy of affective 
changes over time are at present only pocr-Jy understood. 

In an attempt to assess children's knov/ledge of affective change 
prcceisas, ano perhaps discover a clue to a successful remediation procedure,, 
we conducted an interviev/ study in v/hich 30 eight and nine year old child:..: 
v/ere .nsked to "■icr'-'' the mos' pcv/erful affective experiences they had 
encountered and, further, to indicate ho.w they miight maintain the pos:ri\ 
states and remediaie negative cnes (Barden, Leiman, Gjrbei <l ..ters. Note 1), 
Par * ■ .^ukiriy h^:ov. . ' ry a f-nding that the types of activities children 

nomi: ' :d -rernecwate aversive affective states tended to be consistent in 
-character — -wit n - the---if)iti&h-experienee-'-by~--whieh — the---^versive - st a te--^' had — beeii — 
induced. For example, aversive social cxperiencns v.'oro to be nilerod by 
positive social encounters, v/hile aversive vicarious experiences v.'ori^ to be 
altered via positive vicarious experiences (c-*g*, if their frieri-i's brnnc r .v/ 
bicycle v/o." ^ dn- ... ]ed, they nominated having the friend receive a brand nov/ 
one,. These findings led to tne hypothesis that ti^.e character or conditions 
of o/igin for an affective state may constrain the range of effective 



ru-e, drav/n frcn tne findings of 5arderi sL al. (I5£i;, is Lhat cocr;:tively 
incLC-d aff-ciive suirc::, i::c:..;d:i';g perhi^ps these inducrfd ozher^A^^n but: 
n*:ainta;ned by c 'cogniti\'e ioop (t^.g., continued negative self-reflection), are 
particularly resisiant to rornbdiation, -even by a procedure that is si;r:]larly 
cognitive. 

Other recent research also supports the notion th'at the - character or 
arlr,:rjr/Ling c::ndiiions for an affective state may have irr-portan: irpipiications 
for the cons-quences of that state. Barnett, King and IHov/ard ,"1979) asked 
children to generate sad, nappy or neutral thoughts concerning themselves or 
ot::ier cniidren. In a subsequent test of altruistic behavior, children v^ho 
though: a sad thought about themselve s v/ere significan'' ^ij;.erous inan 

v/ere children v.'ho thought a sad thought about others. Tr , the focus of an 

jLi/e state (in this case, self vs. other) is a lother ; lioortnnt vcu'iaiJ- 
influencin,^ the consequences or induced ./^ec,tive states and rnay also be^ 
important in :heir rerneniatio'.u 

The present investigation v/as prompted by several of the points 
discussed aoov^*, to wit: 1) v/hile recent pes^earch hins amply ];;demonstrated that 
ccgniti.e induction procedures are 'reliable means of inducing affect in 
chiloren, experiri.ental evidence that direct'*" or vicarious experience also 
4aduc^u^---Ga;o t-iona 1-- -r,t^*tes^^--. is — gene ra 1 1 y- -ra c k-i.n§ ; — -2')— there' -^-^ ev i def tee—Hvcj t — — 
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»"o;rodiation cf the effects o: riTfective slates on cognition and behavior fiiay 
be influencea by the character of the induction procedure; an(i 3) the only- 
experimental attempt to remediate cognitively induced negative affective 
states failed to provide behavioral remediation. 

To address these issues, a study vyas designed ir; vyhich negative 
affective states v/ere induced in children by one of several different types of 
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o:hcr chiidrer. ^ ocnitive-Other). T.vo other negative i.^d^-ctipn priced-jres 

^•■■•P*-y--- eisch :nvo;v:ny n ■yp-? of cnildren's evperierce . Cne 
pro^edjre pro.:d-d chlldrer) w'^h an aclLiai aversive social jxperie-ca 
-:Expc-rier.ce-Se::\ anc the ether provided children with an occasion to observe- 
a sirr...ar ^ve^c:ve experience occurring to another child (vicarious 
Evr.tjr:t Mce-Gther). 

: hize icur types of induction procedures were :hen fcllov/ed by 
potentiaHy rerr-oiating cognitions or experiences. Each of the potential 
rerr.ediations V volved a positive version of (a) the same cognitive or 
experiential procedure u^ed in the initial negative induction for that child, 
or :b} one of Liie rerr^ediation procedures that did not match the cognitive or 
experiantiai nature of the negoii. c induction for that .chiid* By using a full 
factorial crossing of all induction-remediation pairs, the potential 
interactions of all t^pes of negative" induction 3nd positive remediation v^ere 
explored. In addition, a number of comparison groups v/ere included to reflect 
the effects of single (unrem.ediated) negative affective inductions and of 
single positive inductions of the various tyoes. 

To cr;s3ss ^he effects of the initial negative :nduc:ions and of the 
degree to v/n:ch they were eventually remediated, dependent variaoles v/ere 

, .ioclutbo, ^hLit/^^ri3fj£^ctiixl-„_boti:i^caGn^^ ~5r-^ifiCahy,^ — 

MU';fnur-f. wrrf [:ikrn of (Miildrr.n'r^ :iijh:.;(:f]urnl nltruiiUic hpl.rivior jkkI (jf \\)riv 
cognitive abilities as measured by performance on a block desi.gn' ;t,^sk. In 
addition, self-reports of affective social experience were recorded and 
videotapes were :nade of children's facial express;onr. throughout the 

procedures. The videwtope sampler/ were rated for expressed affect lo index 
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• '■'^•Tc* v.*:^rj^ '^r^i rrer:: rrt i? ■ -r: 

1) cn:lcren r-ceivin; a -ingle n-CuLve affect incijcticn of any V-pe v/ill sho^v 

children, increas-d ^^^slT-reports cf negative affect, and facial 
ex^^recsionc indicative of negative affect; ^' 

Corrollary: there v/iil be cne' excepticn to the above, specifically, that 
chi'dren receiving an initial negative vicarious (Experience-Other) 
in-jcrion vAll sho.v increased levels cf generoi^ity (Hoffman, 1975;; 

2: tne rnon effective remediGticn of negative afreet cnd^ :t£ cognitive and' 

benoviorai ccns-qu-nces v/lil occur v/hen the remediai induction is cf the 

sarr.e type :oognitive vs. experiential) and focus (self vs. other) as the 

negative induction (for example, children receiving an initial 

Lxperience-Seif incuction and a positive rea^ed^-lion induction of the 

same type and focus will not shov/ the decreases in cognitive performance 

/ 

or generosity that v/ill characterize children v/ho experienced the same 
negative induction and a ^remedial" one that is positive, but of a 
different tyoo and/or focus); 
CorrGllary: an exception is that the Cognitive-.Self induction may prove to be 
part'cul:.r:y r-sistanl to remediation, even by a positive induction of 
Similar type and focus 'Barden et ai., I93I); and 

'^nal iy;- cxprecse d affect and self-reports of affec tive L:ntf^ will confirm 

tfie valiciity of the initial neqntive nffect induction, roririrdle;;i; of Uie 
character of jthe inducti>-on; 
Corrollary: following remediation, children. ^s expressed and reported affect 
v/ill be less negative than after a single negative induction even v/hen 
, tile cnaracter of the negative and positive affect induc^i^ns are 
dissimilar [I.e., even wr.en tne cognitive and behavioral consequences of 

o 11 
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.L,-r.di^ c;.i!drc(i {7 and 2, years old;:, evonly dividecT by c^x, from c-^vera! 
S'jDurDBn e.'ifT.eritary sc:r.c:o:3. All ch:ldreri v/ere seen bv tv/o exDerlrriC-rjters, 
a3Sici-:ed rsr^domly froiT. a pool of four un;versity students. The sexes of 
3ubj^j:jLi^ c^nd e> perirrenters v/pro count erba!:^:nced across g11 con-c:i:'ions, 

Ex Dsrirrc-nr^: seitino . Tbe experirre' 1 was ccncuctec in an e'Tipty 
ciassrccrr. within tlie school buiiding. Tne classroom setting included a icog 
cable on v/hicn v.-as placed a can with a slotted top. A large sign - on the can 
read ^'r/dney for Other Children^' (Posenhan et al., 1974;. A vidijo camera* 
disguised as a n;ovie projector v/as placed five feet av^ay, facing, the cnild's 
seat, to reccrd the children's facial expressions at designated times during 
the sessi.on. Also on the table was ah "intercom-speaker" that was ostensibly 
connected to the next room but was actually connected to a hidden tape 
recorder. An envr-lcpe v/ith 25 pennies on -top was also olearly visible on the 
cxperimienta! table. 

' Procedural ovr-rvie w. The child was brought into the room by th.e first 
experimenter CE-^l: the affect inducer) and introduced to the sQcocd 
experimenter (E-2: who v/ould administer the cognitive and behavioral dependent 

followt-ri. M-2 then, left- the* child alont,' with who inr.tructtMj the child 

about the cognitive affect induction procedure or arranged for the affect 
induction experience, dependi'^^g upon the condition* Before beginning, E-1 
uricbtrusi vely made a OO-second video recor^J of the child's facial expressions 
for a pretreat.'TietU ba::e!ine. E-i then began the initial procedure to induce 
negative affect (or po-'^itive affect, in -he comparison conditions having onlv 
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a single -p/jyitivo affect iriducUon). Foll':wing this, another 3Q-second video 
record was taken to'' afis.ess the effect: :.he fjrst induction. Then, in the- 

rriMlii iO'- . F-l \'Pmi^cUk[p\y providnd rr :--rnnd [pn^illvu^ :pi \v::l 
induction and mau.. a third video record of the child's facial expression. 

At this poinr, E-2 reentered the room j^and E-1 left. E-2 then proceeded 
lo^administer the cognitive task (block design) and a fourth video record was 
mpde to assess any affect iye impact, of work on that task.. At this point, E^2 
announced that s/he had '^some vyor.k to do in the next room,", repeated the 
instructions for the altruism task, and left ' the child alone to perform the, - 
task. Exactly one minute later, E-2 reentered the room, administered a series 
of questions, and then made a final (fifth) video record of the child's facial 
expressions to assess any affective changes as a consequence of .the altruism 
task. ' . ' . 

Before the experimentaT s!^^on was terminated, . the E-2 gave the child 
cili... poteatially remediating affect inductions to insure that the child 
returned to the classroom in a posiljve affective state. The entire procedure 
required approximately 15 minutes per child. 

Ex^ri mgntal and .Co m parison co nditions. In an earlier study, children 
had nominated several types of experiences^ as powerful inducers of affect in- 
ni^fOtal settings (Barden et al.. Note 1). Eight affect induction procedures 
were designed, four negative and four positive. These all repre'sented • the • \ 
particular theme of social rejection or acceptance that chil^en had commonly, 
nominnted as affect inducing in the earlier study. The four negative or 
poffitK^ induclionn reflected ali pos-.i[)!e combinatioIiG of two types 
(cognitive vs. experiential) and two foci (self vs. other). 

In the Cognitive-Self . (C-5} induction, children heard a stoi^y about a 
s:tuatjon "tnat - could happen to you." It concerned rejection by a .peer and . 
tne subsequent loss of a piay situation that "is only fun if tv.'o children play 



it ((KjfMhrr." J'wc cl'ilci • v/iii; ihon in:;lri • •: (»fi to think about • I his ntory for a 
3L)~uecond. pjri'jd. 

(lie Co^Kiil' v^^-Ot^^r 'C-O'* -id;.;' :,ior). children heri'^r a riniilar -torv, 
but the litory was clearly defined as an event that had occurred to a similar, 
age. child in that very school. In nhis condition the child v/ac also 
instructed to think aboi:t the story for a 30-second period. 

.In , the Experience-Self ,(£~S) 'induction,, children were involved in an. 

actual experience similar to the story outlined above. The subject v/as seated 
next to an "intercom" that was connected to a tape recorder controlled by the 
experimenter. The experimenter used the "intercom" to speak to a child of the 
same sex in the next room.- The taped reply was a rejection of an opportunity 
to play with the subject in a game that was "only fun if two children play It 
to^hPT." The subject v/as then asked to v/ait for 30 seconds while E-1 "did 
some work*" • ' 

/ In the Experience-Other (E-0) induction, a vicarious experience was 

provided by having children view a videotaped enactment of the experience 
described above as performed by child actors from the company of 
.professional Children's Theatre. The subjects observed the videotaped 
segments on a 19-'inch color television screen from .a distance of three feet. 
Separate versions were produced for male and female children, with the 
performer always the same sex .'^s the subject. 

In the various ■ experimental conditions, a potentially- remediating 
£OGitrve. affect induction followed the initial negative one'. The substance 
of these rerncdiations involved either a story' concerning the self'(C-5) or a" 
peer (C-O), or ,a real (E-S) or vicarious (E-O) experience, in v/hich" the 
negative events were reversed. For example, the rejecting child stated that 
it v/as. all an error, a case of mistaken identity, and that s/he v/ould gladly 
play v/ith the subject. 
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Tliere v/ero rune comparison- conditions:' four involved only the 
ru):niniulrati(;n of llir initial 'WRMjotiv .Tfiect induction (by the four 
!"r*M-i! iii'.'rn..i:K;"^i four involve ; - ;tly the "seconc^*' po5:itivo inrlurtion 

(again by the four different methods); and a final comparison condition that 
involved no induction at* all. These conditions were included to allov/ 
comparison-reference points; to evaluate the effects of the various types of 
negative and positive (potentially remedial) inductions that were combined in 

-Jhe„__experim^^^ jhe overall design was thus a 5 X 3 factorial 

matrix comprised of the various ' types of (a) initial, negative affect 
inductions (4 experimental, ■ 1 comparison/no induction) and (b) second, 

"positive affect inductions (4 experimental, 1 comparison/no induction). 
Dependent variables ' / " 

Cogni t ive measure . To assess the cognitive effects of Jnduced and 
remediated, affective states, a block design task, similar to that included in 
the VVISC-R, was employed. This task has been used previously by researchers 
studying children identified as seriously depressed (Kaslov/, Tannenbaum, . 
Abramson & Seligman, Note 2) who reported deficits in depressed children's 
cognition speed, accuracy, and motor skills. Measures of children's 
performance included total correct' (accuracy) and total time to complete the 
task (speed). 

Behavioral measure: Altruis m. Children's willingness to donate 
pennies constituted the behavioral ■ measure of altruism. This measure was 
included to assess the behavioral consequences of induced emotional states and 
their potential remediation and was selected because it has been used in prior . 
vyork with induced affective states. Instructions for the task were identical 
to those used in earlier research to insure comparability (3arden et al., 
1931; .Vioore, et al., 1973; Rosenhan et .al., 1974; Underwood, et al., 1973). 
The experimenter introduced the task by saying "We're only going to have time- 
to lee some of the children come to play this game. But ■ v/e v/cn't have tirr»e 



^^^^^ -'ill of Mieiri, <;o u^cy won't gc^t a*" 'fuificc Lo earn (noney." Thn child was 
i]!MM) l:^ ptMii.iiL-o Lnat f;.^)ie ccHilrj divide veon her/tu!ii:jelf and a car! t.hat was 

chi, The r?ypr.- . .,^^f3p then a'ririnurt.-r^rl |-hnt he Iv';! I', 

leave the room to go i:orne v/ork and left the child alone for one minute to 
divrdo the pennies. The? total nurnher of {oennies the child had placed in the 
can for other children (counted riftcr the child had been ■ excused from the 
experiment) constitutecj the cjltruisfn score. 
Measures of expressed and self-reported affect 

Footings of children's videotaped facial expressions and their own 
self-reports provided independent assessments of subjects' affective states 
and allowed the validation of the affect induction procedures. The repeated 
taking of facial expressions at five separate times allov/ed an assessment of 
differences in emotional states ^at 1) pre-task levels, 2) foUov/ing the 
initial affect induction, 3) following the second , induction, 4) after 
completion of the cognitive mc^asure, and 4) after completion of the behavioral 
measure. 

Videotaped facial expressions were rated according to the categorieo 
used in previous research (Barden et ^117,^^1981), .specifically happiness, 
sadness, anger, disgust, fear, pain, and surprise. Tv/o raters independently 
viewed the videotaped segments without knowledge of the hypotheses involved. 
:They .v/ere trained to consider the behavioral components of a facial 
expression, its relative . intensity, arid the frequency and duration of its . 
occurrence during each ten-second period. All ratings were on a 9-poiht 
scale,- v;ith 1 equated to the absence of a particular affect but not the 
presence of its opposite (e.g., 1 sadness' did not imply any degree of 
happiness). Rater reliability was assessed for alj subjects in terms of 
percentage of agreement and ranged from .82 to 1.00 across all affect 
dimensions, .Since tne present study focused upon the induction of negative 

Q 
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nffocl and itc poLenlial remediaiion, r;.n!y ratings of sacinoso in 
expretssion:; will be rein-^rtod. 

"^^t' rr.'l^"--L*nort fiv-ni-ur- v/?.r; t"-,. -i: fo!lcv/ing Ihe cnmpletion of, the 
behavioral tasks. Children were shov/n drav/ings of three faces,, one smiling, 
one frowning, and one with a neutral' expression. After seeing the faces, the 
child was asked to choose the face that best expressed how s/he was feeling 
after 1) the first induction, 2) the second induction, and 3) at the moment of 
questioning. For analysis, children's responses were given a numerical score 
of -1 (frov/n), 0 (neutral) or +1 (smile). 

Results 

Plan of analyses 

A series of a-priori comparisons using Student's _t-test was employed 
to assess predicted effects for the various dependent measures. To assess the 
predictions of the effects of single negative inductions on subjects* 
. behavior, several comparisons were made. First, conditions involving only a 
negative induction (Cells 5, 10, 15, 20; See Tables 1 or 2) v/ere pooled and 
compared to the condition involving no induction (Cell 25). Second, 
conditions involving a single negative induction were pooled and compared to 
those involving only a single positive induction (Cells 5, 10, 15, 20 vs. 
Cells 21, 22, 23, 24). . These comparisons^ were designed tc determine whether 
or not the various types of negative and positive .induction procedures had 
induced affective states with clear cognitive, behavioral, and expressive 
consequences. 

Another series 'of a-priori comparisons was performed to assess the ' 
pr»?dictions regarding remedial effects of a positive affect induction 

follow ing an initial negative induction. Firstj, .conditions containing a 

same-proceos ^remediation manipuiation (Cells 1, 7, 13, 19) were pooled and. 

compared to conditions involving .a cross-process remediation rnanipulation 
OCells 2, 3/ 4, 6, S, 9, 11, 12, 14,. .16, 17,^ IB). Second, conditions 
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t:onLninifir| ri snrru-^prcu^'r/j re?;r.p.'.Ji<'j tion n;.,ii!pijiation wove puoled and compareri to 
tiiM (H.Hhliliun iiivolviiuj irj iiuiiji.:! iun ol. :i, '•!! 21>>). 

:f"ici {.;.'. c'-ii'it r?^-' " -'iv' D'TTormef j f.pnrinq c-icli o- the ""our ::;;r]Gi ■ io-ir 
involving a same-procoss remediation procedure (Cells 1, 7, 13, 19) to the 
condition involving n :^/tngie negative induction procedure of the Scinie type 
, (Cells 5, IC, 15, and 20, respectively). 

in addition to a-priori analyses, a-posterrori tests were performed 
using analysis of variance procedures and Duncan's Multiple Range Test for 
follov/-up comparisons. 

Effects of negative affective states on cognition and behavior 

Cognitive perfor mance. Table 1 presents the cogniti\^^e performance 
scores, with the mean for accuracy above r>,e line .and mean for speed below the 
line in each cell. The number Jn the upper left corner of each cell serves 
merely as a reference. The general prediction that negative afffe^t v/ould 
interfere v/'.th .clj v.tive performance was confirmod. A-priori comparisons 
. indicated th. \ across ail types of induction, children who received a single 
negative rj\.,:t inanipulation were less accurate (made significantly fewer, 
correct re:;.v n:.3.s) than children v/ho received no affect ■ induction (M = 5.21 
vs. 7.00, .^ -■:.66, cl 'l,P, £<.C5,- Cells 5, 10, 15, 20 vs. 25)1. 
These children aisc loois: i,.nil*c-;.>nt!y linger to complete the ta.sk (M = 224 
sec. vs.- 191 nee, _ ll.j*'. =: \15, £<.05). Similarly, children who 
received ;i. 'ji.'igle ' negati v.e induction (Cells 5, 10, 15, 20) made- significantly 
fev/er ccr-\=L:\ responses tnan children v^ho received a single, positive affect 
induction (Ceils 2J , 22, 23, 24) (M = 5.21 vs. 8.16, _t =--6.31,*df = 
30.2, J2<.001) and took significantly longer to complete ,the task (M = 224 
sec. vs. 182 sec, _t .= 3.87, df = 23.1, £<.001). 

A posteriori • comparisons between sco/es obtained from children who 
received a single affect induction v/ere performed . to determine whether 
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fienrilivj iruiiJctioni> by various procedur^-r, had different effects on cognitive 
fX?rfor!nuncc, ]lu:ru v/ur? no significant ■ .'-ts. 

lrii;orL Tcible 1 about here 
*"t 

AlUoji^m. Table 2 presents the data for children's altruism in the 
various conditions. The general prediction that a negative affective state 
would decrear>e cliildron's generosity, v/as also confirmed. Compared to cfiildren 
in v/hom no affective state had been induced, children receiving a single 
negative induction contributed significantly fewer pennies (M = ^' 1.89 vs, 
4.83, _t = -3.61, df = 11,6, ^<,01; Cells 5, 10, 15 vs. 25), These 
children were also significantly less altruistic than v^ere children who 
received a single positive affect induction (M = 1.89 ' vs. 6,50, _t = -5.83, 
df = 17,3, £<.001; Cells 5, 10, 15, 20 vs. 21, 22, 23, 24). 

For this variable there v/as a significant effsc^ f type of negative 
induction. As predicted, children who experienced a single negative induction 
that was . vicarious in nature (E-0) were significantly more altruistic than • 
vyere children who experienced a , single negative induction df another type (M 
= 3.30 vs. 1,98, _t = 2.13, df = 8.1, £<,05; Cells 5,. 10, 15, 20. vs, 20). 
However, a-posteriori comparisons using the Duncan test indicated that 
children receiving a vicarious negative affect induction were still less 
altruistic than children receiving no induction gc all (M = 3.30 \/s. 4.83, 

£<.05; Cells 20 vs. 25), This result .indicates ' that altruism v^^as^ not 

... ■ / \ 

increased by a negative vicarious induction 'but merely was not decreased as 
much. ' * ' . 

. Insert Table 2 about here 

Re medial effects of induced positive affective states 

Cooniiive performance . As noted " above, . a-priori comparisons compared 
remediation groups involving inductions of the same type' (Cells 1, 7, 13, 19) 
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l,o' ottM-r r'^fi.i'Jiraioj.' c]rnu[u; 'Colls 2, A, 6, C, 9, 1], 1/^, i6, J7, 

IH;. '-Il-ouIU; won/ (i'Mu?r<'jlly con:;; ' v/iUi Uio [yrocc^cii-specificity 

: r r^i] . Chlid;*-Mi .'.'!v:) r-'Cf^ived h .fne-process rv-T-'Mi; r; ; ;r l'!■!^■.■•J io^- 

were significantly more accurate than children receiving a cross-process 
renieaintion nnnipuhilion (Ivl ~ 7.5 vn. 6.7, ^ = -2,21, cTf r- 17, j^<.05) 
and took significantly ]es:> time to complete the task (M 1B8.50 sec, vs. 
203,00 sec, _l = 1.91, df - 21.3, £<.05). 

To test ihe hypothesis that same-process 'positive affect inductions 
effectively remediated ' cognitive effects from the negative afj:ect induction, 
a-priori comparisons v/ere performed between each condition involving a single 
negative*'-, affect induction and the matching same-process refiiediati.on 
manipulation' condition. The expectation that the C-5 same-process remediation 
ipulation might not prove effective was supported, .Children who received a 
negative C-S induction followed by a positive induction of the same type werr 
no more accurate in their ^rrformance ..than were children v/ho received a 
negative C-S induction only (t = ,,186, df_ = 3,4, n.s, ) ncr did they 
complete the task in less time (t '= ,547, df = 6.2, n,s. ) (Cells 1 vs. 
5, Table 1), . Overall, children v/ho received an initial C-5 negativa induction ■ 

showed decreased performance on the cognitive measures ' regardless of v/hich 

.. . t ^ ■} 

*^ . . . 
remediation manipulation thsy received, 

^ ■ . : ' *^ 

Other a-priori comparisons between various types of negative inductions 
(Cells 10,^15, 20) and the respective same-process remediations (Cells 7, 13, 
19) supported the " process-specif icity hypothesis/ For example, children v/ho 
received a negative C-O manipulation follov/ing by a positive C-O remediation 
v/ere significantly more accurate than children receiving the negative C-O 
manipulation along (_t = 2.78, _df = 8,4, jd<,05. Cells. 7 vs. 10). ' 
Children receiving a negative E-S induction followed by a poi>itive induction- 
. of the same type v/ere significantly mo e accurate on the block design task' 
than children receiving only a negative E-S manipulation .(t = 2.34, df = 
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7. V, |v-:..rj'i; rrils V!;. i'>). ^iin :':,rly, Ihi* cliildrcMi recoivinq a 
r,;i(;;(;.^|)rot.:ri;:; ' - ' ^ vi:;;u u)i j!;) i( idurl iof] : i!(ni.jcJi;.ii iun v/ure iJicjiii f icnrU! y nujre 

-''^i'' •^'.•'ri-r-. vf-'co\\']i)o pvjjy ■ . ' r,r»f*|r}( i vr; ^"--O ir:rl:i'^! inn f[ .■ !"'.iV>, 
df ^ 5.7, £<.G.l; Celii; 19 vi.. 20). r'lrially, no significant differences in 
nccurncy or i;pt!i»d of cngnitivfv porfonrh'ince wore found when cant.rMiU<i v;ero 
pnrfornn.'d brMv/ocMi !;:uiu:-rnod(} reirirvdioliun cnnditionr» nnd Uio cohdiLianr, in which 
there was no affect induction (Cells 1, 7, 13, 19 each vs. 25). 

A-posteriori comparisons indicated that several nonprocess-specif ic 
manipulations scorned to have remedial effects, primarily on children's 
accuracy. Cell comparisons using the Duncan test shov/ed that childr^jn 
.receiving either a C-G or an E-G negative indu..t>on follov/ed by a positive E-S 
remediation were" significantly more, accurate than c^'.'dren receiving a 
negativr C-G '"'-G induction alone (£<.05; Cells 8 vs. 10 and 18 vs. 20, 
respectively). Finally, chijdren receiving an E-G negative induction follov^ed 
by a C-S remediation were both more accurate and completed the task faster 
than children vj'ao experienced only a negative E-G induction (£<.05; Cells 16 
vs, 20). ^ ' ' 

Altruis m. A-priori comparisons compared same-proce:?s remediation 
groups (Cells 1, 7, 13, 19) to all other remediation groups (Cells 2, 3, 4,-6, " 

8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18). Results for this behavioral measure- v^ere 
also - consistent with the. process specificity hypothesis. Children who 

.received a. same process remediation . donated significantly mora pennies" "than 
children" sTeceiving cross-process remediation (M = 6.1 vs. 3.0, Jt = -2.65, 
_df = 20.6, jJ^O^, Table 2). . • 

To test thVs^ypothesis that the other same-process positive affect 
inductions effectively "^remediated the behavioral effects of a negative 
induction, s-priori -comparisonX were performed betv/een the single negative 
induction conditions and those' ^inv^Iving a same-process remediation. Again, 
it v/as found that children receiving Dn^^C-S manipulation were particularly 



)vr;i::triht to th'..- effect b of a c-jbcequen: oor.itive induction. Even v/hen a C-S 
iii'.j.iijve if)duclia() v/ii!; fullovyed Ijy a -process rerneciiation, childron did 

' M,- .:,!;' i! (i;~n'r i \ riv^-^ (^pnr.ior: *■ ■ childr'Mi recrMvi*"'" n"rKi*i\(' C-S 
inducLion alone a - .260, df 9.2, n.s.; Cells 1 vs. 5). In all other 
co.idil ions, the prc.u:r\s:;-i:[Mici f ic;i"y hyput hosic war; r.upfDorted. Children who 
rec»;ived a nt;C];]!,ive nffecl induction followed hy a positive one of the snrne 
type donated significantly more pennies than children receiving the negative 
induction alone (C-0 inductions: _t = 2.63, jdf = 5.1, £<.05, Cv^lr. 7 vs. 
irj; i:-S inductions; ^ = ^.96, df = 7,8," £^.001 , Ws i3 vs. 15; E-O 
indocticns: j, 2.66, df = 6.9, £<,05, Cells- 19 vs. 20). Finally, 

children v^ho received a same-procje'ss remediation procedure vyere not 
significantly more or less generous, than children who received no induction at 
all (It := 1,69, d_f = 15.8, it^; Cells 1, 7, 13, 19 vs. 25). 

A-posteriori comparisons indicated that several nonprocess-specif ic 
manipulations also seemed to have remedial effects for altruistic behavior. 
Cell comparisons using the Duncan test showed that children receiving a 
negative induction followed by a positive E-0 remediation donated 

significantly more pennies than children receiving only a negative C-0 
induction ;Cj3<.01; Cells 9 vs. 10). In addition,- children receiving an 
ir'tia! negative E-S induction followed by a positive E-0 induction v/ere 
significantly more generous than children receiving a negative E-S induction 
alone (d<.05 ; Cells 14 vs... 15). Finally, for children receiving a negative 
E-0 Induction, _ai2 of the remediation procedures producv^d significantly 
greater altruism than that nhown by children follov/inrj n nerjntive E~0 
induction only (all £3 <.05; Cells 16, 17, 18 each vs. 20). 

Expressed and :;elf-reported affect -following negative and remedial 
inductions 

. ■ • . / 

The general prediction vyas confirmed triat . affect induction and 

remediation procedures vyould influence' children's facial expressions of 



iifU*('[, ri)fiip:i:-t:ii ' oliildrpfi in v/(<f.):t i :r) nfft^rtivc ntMl.c haci Ij(>(mi inducnd, 
cfiildrcM^, v.'liu rf.?cijivrM) n single nen . • rjMect induction v/ere vuleti 
i:-; ir M • ini f icnnt ! % :;ndnfu- =: ;. vn. ^.7, _t_ r fj.O'^. _df ^- .17. 

XVv.OOl; Ci-:!!:^ 23 vi:. 5, ID, 15, 20). Such children ' also appeared 
vsicjnif icmtly iK.i.:.:dtT tlian chilJrefi who received a sing'o positive ifiduction 
(M = 5.7 vs. 1.5; ^ ^ 7.20, df - 17.3, £<.0(V ; oells 5, 10, 15, 20 vs. 
21, 22, 23, 24). 

Findings for children's self-reported affect following the first 
induction v/ere consistent with those presented above. Comparedv to children in 
v/hcrn no affective state had been induced, children v/ho received a 'single 
negative affect induction reported feeling significCintly sadder (M = .60 vs. 
.1.00, Jt = 16.66, df = 15, £<.001; Cells 25 vs. 5, 10, 15, 20). Such 
chiidren aljo reported feeling significantly sadder than children v/ho .received 
3 single positive induction (M = -1.00 -vs. -.04, _L = 14.86, ^f = 19.1, 
£<.00:; Cells 5, 10, 15, 20 vs. 21, 22, 23, 24). 

Consistent, again, with the process-specificity hypothesis, analyses of 
facially expressed sadness and of self-reported affect . foilov/ing both affect 
inductions revealed no significant differences between children v/ho received a 
same-process remediation procedure and children v/ho received no-:~ affect 
inductio^n (for expressed affect, M = 1.60 vs. 1.00, = 1.66, dl = 12.7; 
for self-reported affect, N1 = 1,20 vs. 1.00, _t = 1.07, df = 10; Ceils 1, 
7. 13, 19 vs. 25). 

4* 

To test Lhe hypothesis that the same-process remediation procedures 
effectively remediated the effects of the negative affect inductions upon 
facial expressive behavior, a-priori comparisons were performed between 
conditions involving only a single? ' negative induction and those involving a 
same-process remediation- All comparisons supported the process-specificity 
-{lypotnesis: children who received a negative induction foUov/ed by a positive 
remediation cf the same type appeared significantly* less sad than children v/hc 



received a ricgcilivcf inducLicri only (C-:": ^ = ^.19, _df - 5, p<.C5, Cells 
1 vs. C-'J: ::: !;.03, (d_f r 5, o^'. Cells 7 vii. 10; E-5: ^ ^ -3.00, 

■'"'•1^^^ i^^; f^-^^ = -2.S9. -.if : \>. o<jr''. cpiir; 

19 vo. 2U). Sirnilnr arialyses for mean levels of celf-reported affect v/ero ^ 
lot;ill> con^isl^Ml .y/iili i[ie nnove .Vill .>-6.7G, df r £<.Q01), v/ilh 

ciU compariso.'ii: indicating thnt cfiildrcn v;ho received a r>ame-process 
remediation procedure reported feeling significantly less sad tfian children 
•who received a negative induction only. 

^ ■ The above results regarding the remedial effectiveness of same-process 
inductions requires major quali fication. , While same-process inductions tended 
to be more generally effective in remediating the effects of negative affect 
on cognitive and behavioral consequences, there v^as no indication that they 
wore more effective in changing the effects of a negative induction on facial 
expressions or self-reported affect than v^ere positiy^e inductions of a 
different type from the initial negative induction. To test - the 
discriminative va'idity of the process-specificity hypothesis for the 
remediation of expressed and self-reported affect, a-priori comparisons were 
conducted betv^een levels of sadness expressed or reported by children who 
received a same-process remediation procedure (Cells 1, 7„ 13, 19) and 
children who received a remediation procedure of a type different from the 
initial induction (Ceils 2, 3, A, 6,- 8, 9, 11,' 12, lA, 16, 17, 18). . There 
were no significant differences in expressions or self-reports of sad affect 
from any of these comparisons. These results are consistent v^ith the 
predicnon that facial expressive and self-report measures would be more 
reactive to the most recent induction or remediation procedures than would the 
cognitive and behavioral measures. 

The significant differences reported above for facial expressions of 
sadness across various conditions tended to dissipate v^ith time. 3y the time 
of the fina! taping of affective expression, fcllov/ing the performance of the 
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nltrui^:.'!! tusk, ftnv :;u;fii f icnnt dif ferefir- ; rnfriijiru?d. Tno iiv/iov fif.riifiq id 
t-lUo {.vjint v/n-:> Ihiji '..-hihjrtMi vAni recc ;i i^in'jif f irnritive niducUofi t>t.ill 

rernt-Kliation procedure Lrul vn. ."5.80, ± = 2.32, df =: 33.1, p i.Oii; 

Ce-ils 1, 7, 13, 19 vn:, 5, 10, lb, 20), while this was nol the ca^u^ when 
cross-proceiJG remediation conditions wore examined (M :i 2.51 vc. 3.8, t = 
-1.70, df = 23.8, n^; Cells 2, ^, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 15 vs. 
5, 10, 15, 20). ' ^ ' ... ■ 

Discussion 

Type of. induction and the effective remediation of affective stat es 

Under certain conditions positive affect induction procedures were 
capable of reifiediatinq the behavioral, cognitive and affective consequences of 
negative affect induction procedures. N^s expected, this vyas most consistently 
true when the remediation procedure \as of the same type as ""the induction 
procedure. There are several potential explanations for v/hy . the remediation 
or alteration of ongoing affective state's\may be iriost effective vyith a 
process-specific procedure. These invoke the^^lience of maintaining stimuli, 
differential maintenance processes, and differential content of maintenance 
processes. \ 

First is the possibility that process-specific remediation may be more 
effective because the induction of a negative mood (^either experimentally or 
in vivo) may sensitize the individual to certain classes, of cues or stimuli 
that then become more salient than other stimuli. Because of the increased 
salience of such stimuli, the child may attend more closely to them and even 
seek them out (Mischel, Ebbesen &: Zeiss, 1973) so that they become integral 
not only to. the maintenance of that state but also of particular effectiveness 
for its modification. For example, a vicarious negative induction (E-O) may 
3snc.::ize the child to certain sti*Tju!i that are associated v/ith the'' neg'ative 
affect, such as a-, distraught mother^s facia! expression, voice tone, or 
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r;ofi(.Tii; p--^-Jnj. Trio:>e nt'nnuli v/ould t: -n L3ecorne, for a tiriie, particularly 
luiiu-nt f":\ltir(-. ul Hit- jidivi'juJii iin.i .{i.* unvironniLMiU . Iti the {jietjcnt 

aifectivL'U toned vicarious t> porience would thuG coniprise a rnor^ pov/erfu! 
r.;ini>Ji.jl iruj r.,-, nf i/Liinuli, r:ru::.s-proco:-;r. rufiiedint ion procfi' lures arc not 
rendered inoffectivo nccordincj to thic model but simply less effective Gince 
they do not draw and focus the child's attention as specifically as ' 
process-specific procedures. 

Another possible reason for the increased remedial capabilities of 

i 

process-specific remediation procedures is that such, prucedures may deal more 
directly with the processes that maintain the affective state. Affect 
maintenance processes other than the cognitive 'interpretation of events are 
currently a subject of speculation, and experimiental efforts "to- define such 
non-cognitive processes are ' lacking (Ellis & Grieger, 1977; ^ajonc, 1980). 
First, affective states induced in different vyays may- have different 
maintenance processes. For example, a cognitive induction focussed on another 
(C-O) may induce negative affect that is maintained by the child's rumination 
on the plight of another child and the affective consequences that child may 
suffer, while an expe.^ience that ind.uces negative affect (E-S) may induce 
negative affect that is maintained by the individuals rumination on his own 
plight, hostile thoughts tov/ards (in the present experiment) the rejecting 
'child, auditory men;ories of the rejection, or memories of similar past . 

experiences. A'^ remedial process that deals most directlv with the major 

■ . ' ^ ' I 

maintenance processes for an ongoing state would almost certainlv be most 

effective in eliminating the state, if ^ only by a process of direct 

substituLion of positive content and sti-mu!i for negative. 

J 

Finally, the cognitive content of the processes that maintain affect may ' • 
vary systematically v/ith the type of inducing event. For example, in the ^ ^ 
■ • present study the cognitive-seif procedure may " have-^duced affect that v/as 
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UKiinUtim^ri bv cooniliv.? rjr;jiii£:ion abo the' subject's ov/n sad lot. perhaps 
evC' t^oJ);- vVjll-cieprrcauny rationale why another child would be s 

jt .Tpmoriec cf a similar ri;*.^; ;:fe experi:?nC'=' . Bv ccinti^a:y^. 3 
negaiive ' viccricus experience (i£-0) may induce negative af-rect that is 
maintained- by cov-ert images of the sad facial expression of a victim, auditory 
merrories of the victim's tone of voice, .0? memories of the verbal content of c 
victim's cries far heip or redrps. A list of potential maintenance processes r 
for the several types of affect induction procedures employed in the present 
investigation appears in Table 3. Due tc the lack of experimie-.tal efforts to 
examine such maintenance processes, this list is highly speculative. 
Certainly, the list is also not exhaustive, and .other proce^^ses may function 
lo maintain these or additional types ' of affective ^jexperience. Clearly, 
attention to affect maintenance processes should- be high on the agenda o 
future research in this area. 

i ; j\ 




Insert Table 3 about here 



Ah analysis that discusses maintenance processes for affective st:.::es of 
various, types may aid i*^ ovplaining why the coqnitive-self inductions proved 
S3 difficult lo remediate by any means. If the maintaining process for 
negative affect from a cognitive self induction is primarily rumination on the 
subject's ov/n plight together with associated thoughts and memories (Bower, 
1980,-- Bov/er 2c Cohen, 1982;' Isen et ah-, 1978), then this . internal focus on the., 
self may decrease the -child's attention to the external environment and reduce 
tlio salience of externa'l, . potentially reniodjating stimuli. In the present 
study*^ the cognitive-self remediation was to some extent external to the 
chrl;d, at least initially, since a positive version of the original'^lnduction 
story v/as told _to the child, follovw'ing v^hich -s/he v/as to dwell upon *'it. 

Ccgnitive-self induced negative affect may also be - resistant tc 
remediation ^D>' internally produced positive cognitions- about the* self since a • 



ni'm!»or .of investigation;: h^ve sho.-.n tl ": producing cuch internally generated 
{^n;;'iv;^ .NAjiiii is iiuitrh ii-orc d: ' for ijubjects i[i a fUMjutive 

al..^ 1931: no.-. , 1980: Bcv/er Cohon, I9a2\ Tnis 
inlere^^ting pher.cnenon '-inay he!p to -explain v/hy people who suffer from clinical 
dcpres;-^ion {v/el! maintriined negative affective states) so. frequently 
derr .'nstrate internally generated negative cognitions about, the self t^\ the 
virtual exclusion of positive ones Beck, 1963; 1967). Because the indi\^dual 
is focused on internal negative cognitions, s/he is 1) less capable pf. 
focusing attention on external, potentially remediating stimuli, and -2) less 
capable of internally producing the positive cognitions that might alleviate 
the -ajJrersive affective state. Further experimental attempts to remediate 
negative affective states resulting from cognitions about the self are 
necessary to elucidate what self-initiated or externally-initiated procedures 
are most capable of effectively remediating such v/sll maintained affective 
Gtates- 

Effects of different types of affect inductions on children's altruis m 

The results of the present investigation support the findings of earlier 
research that negative mood states significantly decrease children's 
altruistic behavior (Barden et aL, 1981; Rosenhan et aL, 1974). 
Explanations for this phenomenon have often focused on the mediational role of 

7 

expectancies, isen and her colleagues (Isen, 1970; Isen et ah, 1973; Isen & 
Levin, 1972) have proposed that negative mood states decrease expectancies for 
future rev/ards and thereby increase the rev/ard ^alue of current resources. 
. Thus, negative mood stnlen increase an "^individual's feeling that s/he cgnnot 
afford to be generous in the present, because there is no expectatioQ of ■ 

receiving additional rev/ards in the future. 

Such an explanation doer; not, , however, present an adequate rationale for 
why children whose negative' sr.ate.. v/as inducted by' a vicarious experience did 
not show significantly reduced altruistic behavior as did children whose 
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negative riffecr. wan in:i,jr;ed by olher ii. inc. A more pltiuzitle explGrintion tor 
v.'iiy liirr.e v:nihir-ij wi'Tr inuru :jllruii;lir- .:i otiu^ SHcuijjMed ciii!drei~j coiicernt; 
• •i- rc-iatir-.n::*-;:) b?ivv~^fr: -.r.r.oc s^slez. t:::--^-~'.tioria! processes snd behavin.-". As 
discussed above, dlffL^rent induction methods may have different or even 
multiple msintiBnanoe processes. Of all the processes studied in this 
investigation, the vicarious induction of affect seems mo.:t likely to evoke a 
fully external focus of attention because the maintenance processes for such 
affect are likely to include mental images and auditory memories of the 
(external) induction scene, v/ith little internal rumination on one's own 
personal plight. Consistent v/ith this, the altruism task also involves a 
specifically external focus on others v/ho are somehov/ deprived or rejected 
(i.e., cannot participate in the experiment and receive pennies too). 

Indeed, Hoffman (1975)^ h"as ~ specUla^^^^ 
increase or decrease one's concern v/ith the self and thus increase or decrease 
attentiveness and responsiveness to the needs of others. Thus, a child who is 
saddened by observing the plight of another may experience ne'^ative affect as 
a result but may not experience the increase in attention to the self that is 
characteristic of a child saddened, via the cognitive-self or even- -the 
cognitive-other manipulation, v/hich is still 'Mnternal" since it involves the. 
subject's own cognitions and provides no external, visual cues that may assist 
in focusing attention away from the self and on to others. 

An analysis of affective process differences that emphasizes inaintenance 
processes may also . help to explain v/hy the altruism of children in two ■ 
conditions of the present investigation did not diff'er, as might have been 
expected. Barnett, King and Howard {1979) found that children who dv/elled 
upon self-produced negative cognitians about themselves were significantly 
less' altruistic than subjects . v/.^o ' dwelled upon self-produced negative ■ 
cognitions arbout others. . In the present experiment, there v/ere no differences .. 



difference beL.v.;t-n inc 



tudiec in the way affect v/as induced. In tiie 3arnett 



al. 



invesccazicn, 



children 



v;ere asked to produce their, ovvn 



cognitions, to thir.k about past merT.nries of experiences in which aversive 
events happened to themselves or other children. In the case .of self-produced 
cognitive-other inductions, the affect that results may be maintained by the 
richly-elaborated processes proposed earlier to be operative in the vicarious ' 
(E-O) induction of the present study. These processes include elements such 
as visual images of the victim's facial expressions, auditory memories of the 
victim's... c.^ies, and ihe verbal content of the victim's lament. By contrast, 
-Sl^l'^I^^*. the cognitive-other induction of the present experiment v/ere 
qi^'G^ a story concerning another child to ruminate about, were not provided 
with any elaborated maintenance cues of a visual or auditory nature, and v/ere 
unlikely to generate them with any vividness or salience since they did not 
know the "other" child. Such elaborations were present, however, in the 
vicarious induction (E-O) of the present experiment. Thus, it is not 
surprising that similar differences v/ere observed betv/een the cognitive-self 
and cognitive-other inductions in the Barnett et al. experiment but betv/een 
the cognitive-self and vicarious (E-0) inductions of the .. present 
investigation. 

The picture that emerges is that the precise conditions under which an 
affective state is generated not only pose limitations on effective 
remediation procedures but also influence the behavioral consequences of a 
given affective' ^state. It is compelling to think of emotional states 
primarily in terms of their valence (positi ve/negati vc/neutral) (Barden et 
a!., 19Di), the = r lev^l of arousal (Masters et al., 1979), . or, most recently. 



their focuKof^F^ion. (Barnett et ah. 1979; Carlson, Note 3). The present 
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fifidKKjn tj:;-q-rj:t th;il frictor^: msiv :. ire tlie effectii of oir^olion on 
hrlKAi u*, a-. .!:,\;:\:v' \-A tNiiijor.jLi;:; ; . .L^ruiil ii> tliL* Ifiduciiig uxpL-ricnce 

p:-t.«nti:i. tor iijb::'-n:jer»t cognitive c. ration), or the :^irnilarily be:v/ecr. 
the contex: in v/nich affect is induced co the context in which a consequent 
behavior might i)e performed. Since affect is so often elicited under social 
conditions ;cf. the tho:nc? of social rejection in the indLJctior..- for the 
current study), some of the ■ parameters of emotional states may be important 
determinants of the social consequences of such states, but not of the 
cognitive consequences. The cognitive performance data in the present study 
are consistent with this proposal. 

Clinical implications of experimental affect induction and remediation 
effects 

The grov/ing literature on the effects of experimentally-induced mood 
states indicates that children receiving a negative affect induction 
experimentally behave similarly to children identified as depressed. In lliO 
present study, children v/ho received a negative induction showed significant 
decreases in performance on a block design task, decrements that are similar 
to those found for children psychometrically defined as depressed (Kaslow et 
al.. Note 2). In addition, experimentally saddened children in a number of 
studies have been found to shbv/ such depressive features as cognitive 
impairments, sad facia! expressions, and self-reports of sadp^^s^Barden et 
al., 1931; Carlson, et al., 1983; Felleman, et al., 1983; Masters e^ al., 
1979). ' 

These findings suggest that affect induction procedures may offer^a 
useful experimental analog to some features of clinical depression . in children 
and, by implication, to the development of effective "intervehtions. This same, 
conclusion has been drawn v/ith respect to .the implications of mood induction 

studies for the understand ing ot clinical _degress[on_in adu l.ts_. (Goodv/in I'ic" - 

Williams, 1982). There is litt;e> question that experimental • analog research 
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i 1 liiriii N;:i.,Li'ro, Iv- :> vveii ai; l:j cjur undcr:iL?j(^dir:g 

•^r^.r:-^:.'-; ^ : -3! pt-rcorali t y ^n:: ocici^ ■ 'v^^]cp^r;t^^t . v/itn renpect :ci l::'ie 
role of affective stales in behavior and cognition, the focus of the present - 
Gtudy was upon factors influencing the effectiveness of remeoiation procedures 
for negative affect' that has been aroused in various v/ays. The results and 
•their incerpretat ion suggest that future research should focus upon two 
related issues, processes that contribute to the maintenance and remediation 
of affective states, and, by extension, the nature and development of 
effective control strategies (Masters et al., 1983) that children and adults 
may invoke for the management of emotional states in themselves and in others. 
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v-rianr- azzu^pt]or^ of Student's -^l and ccrrectinc for popuiiitior-s 

with Linequal varia:ices. The follov;ing correction fkr^jJa for obtaining 

degree:: of freodorn offers more accurate probnbilitier> than the more 

« 

standnrd procedure of assuming homogeneity of variance: 
[ic^/n^ (s2^/n2)f 

df = : 

. [(s,2/np2 -/-(nj-l)3-. l(s^^/n/ / .(n^-l)] 
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TABLE 1 



Accuracy and Speed of Children's Cognitive Performance {rvCorret-t /Time) asa 
Function of the Type of Initial and Remedial Affect Induction 
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TABLE 2 

Cliildren's Altruism (Total Number of Pennies Donated) as a Function 
of the Type of Initial and Remedial Affect Induction 
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^ TABLE 3 

Types of Affect Induction and Hypothesized 
* Processes for the Maintenance''oif^egaJtiv,e Affect 



/ - / - • 

■ ■ . .. " ■ J 

^^OpAlJIY ■ ■• . . ^ HYPOTHESIZED MAIf\[TENANCE PROCESSES 

RUMINATION A80UTTHE SELF 
. i LUGKinVE -SELI- . . ■• . ■ INTERNAL ATTENTiONAL FOCUS ' - 

. / NEGATIVE MEMORIESOFSIMILAREXPERIENCESFORSELF . 

.MCGGNITiVI-. -OTHER / RUMINATIONS'ABOUT OTHERS 

• , • INTERNAL-EXTERNALATTENTIONALFOCUS • 

NEGATIVE MEMORIES OF SIMIL/f\R EXPERIENCES FOR OTHERS 

•'..£XPGRieMTIAL ^ ■ • ■ RUMINATIONS ABOUTT'HE SELF 

■■•-V ■., ■ JXJiRNALxINTERNALATTENTIONAL focus" 

v:f . . 'NEGAXiVflMEMORiES OF SIMILAR EXPERIENCES FOR SELF - 

• t3fGR£ASiD-SEIJSE OF PERSONAL CO^ 
: -Xf....::^..,.. l_ ■• 

-V^t'CARIOUS ■ . ■ , ' RUMINATIONS ABOUTOTHERS 

I ■ EXTERNAL ATTENTIONAL FOCUS . • • 

- . ■ • ■ NEGATIVE MEM.ORIESOFSIMILAR EXPERIENCESFOR OTHERS 

• ; ; VISUAL IMAGES OF THE VJCTlM'S FACIAL EXPRESSIONS 

■ ■ AUDITORY MEMORIES OF THE VICTIM'S LAMENT 
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